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To rue State GEoLoGisT AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
Cuemist s—Inquiries made—Information wanted. 
We insert below a letter from one ‘of the most weal- 
‘thy and respectable of the farmers of Maryland, upon sub- 
‘jects deeply interesting to the whole agricultural commu- 
‘nity of our state and country. And rejoiced, we are proud 
to confess, we feel ourselves, at finding inqpiries proceed- 
ing from a source so much entitled to consideration, up- 
én matters’ of such profound moment fo those who are 
engaged in the pursuits of husbandry. For many years, 
the evils pointed out by our. very intelligent correspond- 
eat, have not only been seen bnt sorely felt by every one 
who sought a living out of the earth; for-no maxim can 
be truer, than that which- declares, that whatever affects 
one, affects all engaged in the productive patsuits of life. 
To the Geologist of the State, we. would respectfully 
suggest, that the inquiries of our correspondent, would be 
peculiarly appropriate, and we have every confidence that 
that enlightened officer will not only feel himself called 
upon te give the information sought, but that he will con- 
sider himself, aiid the great cause of agricultural improve- 
ment indebted to the author of the inquiries for the vast 
field thus opened to his powers of investigation. Of a truth 
it may be affirmed, that there are no matters connected 
with the affairs of those occupied in the tilling of the 
earth, more deeply connected with their welfare, than 
“those to which our correspondent calls attention. The 
evils of culture which he points out—the disappointments 
in products which he nafrates—are. net peculiar to his 
~or any other neighborhood within the grain growing re- 
gions, but are, emphatically, so to all, and hence their u- 
niversal application. 
lis not our purpose now, though we may hereafier 
consider it our duty to do 80, to offer onr opinion upon 
the matters involved in the course of our correspondent’s 
remarks ; our main object at present, being, to call the 
attention of the State Geologist to them, in the hope, that 
their importance may elicit from him such information as 
may lead to the general benefit of the people of Maryland 
‘as well as of those throughout the country, whose lands 
may be similatty situated, to those pointed gut by our es- 
teemed correspondent. : 
January 3d, 1842. 


Dear Sir ; Anxious to see disseminated amongst our 
iculturists some knowl of the cause of the great 
‘defect in the product of our farms in Maryland, both in 
uality and quantity of grain, lam led to make what | 
Lose the the most direct and practicable attempt. 

Through the medium of your valuable paper, the infor- 
mation may, perhaps, be elicited by your propounding to 
the many able agricultural chemists, now enlisted in the 
¢ause, a few queries calculated to simplify and enlighten. 





BALTIMORE, MD. JANUARY 19,1842. 


la portion of our Siale, known for its fertility of soil, 

and proverbial as a grain. growing. section of country, 
strongly limestone, and appareptly;.rich soil, containing 
much vegetable matter, with.clay substratum, the growt 

of straw is usually abundant, but the grain frequently im- 
perfect, sh rivoliaa and the yield considerably diminished. 
Crops of rye, formerly a certain crop, has failed so entire- 
ly for some.years past, that.it has.mow. been. excluded 
from our cultivation. Crops of clover have also become 
uncertain ; this Jauer defect has been greatly attributed to 
the extreme drought doring the summer season, for seve- 
ral. years past. From the above statement, it would. ap- |. 
pear, our Jands require some changes in the composition 
of their ingredients., There must be a deficiency of some 
of the material properties constituting afertile soil. The 
rotation alluded to, has-been generally corn; wheat, clo- 
ver, chiefly, with the use of plaster and farm-yard manure. 

To explain more fully and clearly, suppose @ farm di- 
vided into six fields—In 1841, say @ field is in clover— 
1842, in corn—1843, in clover (seeded the August _pre- 
ceding, while in corn)—1844, in wheat—in 1845, in clo- 
ver, and in 1846.in wheat,—so that afield will be once in 
6 years in corn, twice in wheat, and ahtee years in clover, 
This will give an idca of rotation where corn, wheat and 
clover constitute it. Now the question arises, whether. 
those articles reqaire from the soil for their nourisharent, 
the same ingredient, and if soy whether the exhaustion of 
that particular ingredient.may not the defect— 
The effect of lime has not been tried, from an.impression 
that limestone abounding in the soil, supersedes the ne- 
cessity. To this doctrine J enter my dissent, and attribute 
our failure to the want of lime. 

You will receive these suggestions, crude as they are, 
as hints thrown out for your better judgment and reflee- 
tion, under the hope that you will appreciate the motive 
and receive them for what shey may be worth. 

Very respectfully, your most obt. servt. 

A Faamer or Manyianp. 





Limestone Lanps—h is a perfect fallacy to suppose, 
that limestone lands—that is, lands which may rest upon 
bodies of limestone—do not require liming, where they 
have been subjected for a seties of years to the growth of 
crops. Every analysis by chemists show, that such lands 
only contain a relative proportion of lime, and,as the la- 
bors of these gentlemen also prove, that every vegetable 
product raised on such lands, a/socontain due proportions 
of lime, is it not reasonable to suppose, that, to the extent 
of their composition, so much of that mineral has been ab- 
stracted from the soil? We think it is, and hence would 
infer, that whenever this abstraction may have been car- 
ried toa certain extent, that the eatth should be replen- 
ished with a stibstitute for the mineral, of which it had 
been deprived by the vegetables grown upon it. Carbon 
and other constiwents essential to vegetable life, may be 
sopplied by animal manores, by the atmosphere, by the 
dew and by the rains, and the latter, or water courses 
passing over beds of limestone liable to the abrasive force 
of attrition, may to a limited, very limited extent, partial- 
ly sup;ly the periodical loss consequent upon the de- 
mands of culture, but still it is but.as a drop in the buck- 


et, when compared with the vast volumeof water in the }. 


bosom of the ocean. 
Reasoning thus from cause to effect, and drawing our | 





inferences from that unerring guide, common sense, we 
atrive at the conclusion, that among the causes of the 





want of fertility in limestone lands heretofore’ ronal 
for their productiveness, is that of exhatistion ofa” 
portion of the carbovate of lime which Was’ its Hah 
characteristic. In all the analyses of prison gr 
es, and, indeed, of almost all vegetable products, limme-has 
been ascertained to form no inceasiderable portion of | 
constituent bodies. Reasoaing from gause to oes and 
judging by analogy, we ¢an arrive.at-no other conclusion, 
than that this mineral ison indispensable ingredient of the 
earth, and that it is essential to the maintenanee of health 
in many of its products. thas been- affirmed by ‘some 
of the most, intelligent agricultural, writers—by those 
whose knowledge of chemistry entitled tacir opinions to 
consideration—that many of the families of grain, as well — 
as of those of grass, would not mature their seed in-a sdil 
wherein lime, in some shape, did not’ exist. And: as’ for 
ourself. we candidly confess, that we give full eredenee fo 
this opinion. If we consider all these facts and opinions 
in connection, to what. eanclusions.do>shey- carry. amt 
Why, amongst others, to these, viz. Fasit 

1. That lime is a necessary i ingrodiant se lie af , 

2. That’ it forms an essential component pa of almost 
all the productions of the earth, which enter into the nae 
sumption of.man..... .. 

3. Thatas itis subjeet to beMiadolved-by'a gieen > 
portion of water, and taken upby platits; that there’.is? a 
continuous course of exhaustion h goiiig ¢ on. 

4. That-when such exhaustion arrives at a certain 
point, it becomes necessary to restore-to the earth that 
which had been absiracted by ¢popping, -. 

Now then, if we admit the jestness tthe eonela- 
sions, does it not follow, that in many cases of disap- 
pointed hopes inthe returns of his farm, that the. farmer 
might trace the cause of deteriopation, (0 the reason indi- 
cated by the course of our remarks? Wethink he might 
—and we believe further, that if a few intelligent men, in 
each neighborhood, would make enlightened ex, eriments, 
in the use of lime, on such fields as had been 
luxuriant, but had ceased to be so, that they would be.a- 
ble to test this opinion and put ¢onjecture at: rest. Nor 
would such experiments be at all expensive, either in Ia- 
bor, or lime, for a very few bushels would be safficient for 
all practical purposes. Tt is known, that 600 parts of wa- 
ter, will dissolve one of lime, so that taking the quantity 
of rain falling, in connection with the quantity. of lime 
imbibed by most vegetables, we arrive at this conclusion 
—that an experiment may be as effeétually -tésted’ With 
two bushels strewed on an acre as with a hundred. © _ We 
recolleet to have seen, within the last five ‘years, 
which had formerly been celebrated for. 
maturing fine crops of tye, whieh had altogether 
capacity. Why they have doneso sare 
veloped ; and we most earnestly earnestly trope, thiat nq uiri 
may be seton foot, asjwill, under patient, skilful, an 5 
directed observation, leail to the-discovery shesanae 

The inquiries now made as well as the experime 
commended, are, in our opinion, worthy of profor 
sideration, and we siticerely hope, that the ¥: agi 
cultutal societies organizéd in those parts. of it coun 
where the defects spoken of exist, may institute | 
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‘Adsembled at Annapolis on the 12th inst, and organiz- 
| by the appointment of Gov. Geo. Howanrp, Chairman. 
or as then appointed to nominate officers for 


Lgonyaption, who in theafternoon. session D: 
a the follos et - we , 









ee iy. which. was concurred in by 
RNAP PON GOR Ge! 

“tq Vige Presidente—Be “C. Howard; Gen. Thos. Emory, 
fe copy froin the corre<pondence of the “Sun” and “A- 
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_ | marks, when Col. Wootten withdrew his proposition. 


»/and at the disposition of the committee to be appointed. 





h- | James S, Cottman,Somerset; Dr. Jos. Nichols, Dorches- 
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had been mate 
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ters of history int 
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Col. Wim. T. Wootten George’s cousty, pre 
sented a prea lhe con ption 
“looking to iwn of ‘the free negroes 


in Aftica,?? : 


that it could, at that time, effect no good purpose, and 
had probably been offered hastily and without reflection. 

Col» Wootten assured his learned friend over the way 
that whatever might have been his course of action here- 
tofore, the time had passed when he acted either hastily 
or without reflectiog; that in; the proposition which,he 
had offered, he was actuated Father by philanthropy than 
His interests as a slaveholder. He advanced it as a settled 
political maxim, that where two races of people existed 
in the.same country; differing to such an extent that they 
could never be blended and become one race, separation 
‘tmust-take place, - This was the case here; and it was asa 
philanthropist and in merey to the weaker party that he 
the. consideration of his preamble. 
~ Judge Chambers hoped that the proposition would be 
withdrawn, as it was evident that the sense of the people 
in general at this time was favorable to the adoption of 
measures which wou!d tend to lead the free negroes from 
this to some other place where they might enjoy greater 
privileges; “but,” said the Judge, “adept harsh measures, 
band create a re-action of public feeling, and all the 
sel often whieh might grow out of this convention are 
at once. annulled.” 

John Glenn, Esq.,of Baltimore city, made a few re- 


©, H. Pius; Esq., hoped thatthe gentleman from Prince 
George’s would renew his ition; he thought it 
right and proper that it should be before the convention, 


The Presidentannounced the committee, when the con- 
vention. adjourned to meet to-morrow morning, at 10 
o'clock, in the courthouse. 

Jan. 13, 1842. 


The slaveholders convemtion met this morning at 10 
o’oletk, inthe court house,and the committee yesterday 
appointed, consisting of Judge Chambers, chairman, of 
Kent county; John M.S, Causin, St. Mary’s; Benj. E, 
Gantt, Anne~Arvadel; Joho Parran, Calvert; William 
Jenkins, Baltimore county;.Wm. S. Ridgway, Talbot ; 


tet; Not represented, Cecil; Wm. S. Wooiten, Prince 
George’s; Thomas Emory, Queen Anne’s; Jos. M, Palmer, 
) Fredeciek; James Nelson, Harford; Not represented, Caro- 





be | Montgomery; Not represented, Allegany; do Carroll; John 
n culty, Glenn, Baltimore city; Thos, S, Alexander, Annapolis; 
nnderarice “Of physital | Benjamin C. Howard, 
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line; do Wercester; do Washington; Wm. 8. Gaither, 


Howard district; reported that they 
hed the business of the convention under considera- 
and had-agreed in. many particulars, but would not 


be propared to report fully until this afternoon. - 






"Phe convention thén adjourhed until this afternoon at 
Pa } mt ria Lk.’ 29 Fer eae Se Se ~ 
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|anight so desire to'un ohergn 


“he President and Vice Presidents are also members of | 


tent to cover she grovind assumed in thiseproposition; but 
he objected, he:changey because it went to prohibit 
Manumission entirely, or elseit Subjeéted\every one who 
an ohergng tax; and would uperate to 
entail perpetual slavery vpon all who might now orhere- 
after become slaves: ' You abolish a principle (continued 
Mr. A.) that has existed’ and been acted upon in Mary- 
land for halfa cetinry, New would it not-be hard, he 
would ask, if ary gentleman wished to mandinit-a slave, 
that he should be compelled to relinquish this desire, or 
elseincur the infliction of a heavy tax for his removal ? 
Whereas, the law, a8 it now stands, provides the means 
of removing them ‘after they are set free. Gentlemen 
mistake if they imagine that the great majority of: the 
people of this State are in favor. of speedy. colonization. 
We should therefore be careful not to efcounter public 
opinion by taking this step. ; 

He concluded by moying as an amendment, “that it'is 
not expedient to place any restriction upon the present 
power of manumission, and that means should be pro- 
vided to remove all slaves that may hereafter become 
free.” ' 

T. Duckett, Esq., expressed. his great surprise at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from. Annapolis, (Thos. 8, 
Alexander.) No-one was moredisposed to act with the 
utmost calmness and deliberation upon the grave question 
under consideration than himself; but if we are to atcept 
of the gentleman’s proposition, we might as well have 
remained at home, ‘Though he was disposed to act with 
all justice aiid mercy towards this unfortanate class of 
beings, yet he. contended that the great increase among 
ns, by manumission, importation and otherwise, warned 
us todo something which will alike better their condition 
and relieve the people of this State from the great évile 
whieh result from the present state of things. And (con- 
tinued Mr. D.) with the present light before us, it be- 
comes us to act for the future in this matter. Jf this pro- 
position is not adopted and moulded into a law of the 
land, we may justly fear the day is not far distant when 
they will so have increased in number that the mild influ- 
ence oflaw will be impotentin your defence, and youwill 
be driven to a summary process to rid yourselves of this 
now too numerous class of beings. The Missionary So- 
cieties of the land have proved incompetent to colonize 
even the few, that afte willing to’ go, and if manumission 
is uot, checkeil, We’may look forward to the future with 
feelings of a no ordihary pleasant nature. Let us then act; 
and act wisely’ and justly, alike for ourselves and those 
who are to come after us. 

T. S. Alexander,‘ Esq. observed that he certainly: did 
object to annulling a principle that had been acted upon 
and enjoyed by evéry citizen of Maryland since 1776; and 
becanse he had simply submitted a proposition to carry 
out a long established principle, it was denounced here as 
being monstrous. His only objection was to throwing 
barriers in the way of manumisston. 

Tench Tilghman, Esq., differed entirely with the gen- 
tleman in regard to public opinion on the subject of manu- 
mission. Thegreat evil complained of by the citizens of 
this State was that the increase -of free blacks was vastly 
disproportionate with the white population ; and they-de- 
mand relief. Mr.:'T’. therefore contended that the‘posi- 
tion-then submitied for their consideration was a 


Ljremenly, |. | 
| «Carroll Spence, Esq. observed that the proposition ypon 


been.| which they were then deliberating was perhaps ‘ohe of 


_ }the most important that would be ‘brought beforé- them. 
r- | Theeye of the whole people of this State is now turned 


towards us, and we cannot act too caatiously with regard 


_ of | te public opinion, orelse all our deliberations will be of 


" 


le 


el RO avail. 


We are here it is true (continued Mr.. S.) as 
jaté representatives of the slaveholding interest, 











. base 


x : ; et we should s6.act ‘as to meet the approbatioi’ of the 


people; forufless we have the sanction of thé whole 


ron) : rome efforts will-be worse than useless. 
pe ane 






re Lificrease of free blacks in our communities 
s some Pémeidy; the people expect it—it must be 
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minsp therefore strike at the root of the mat- 
wem th ow around our comarnities all the guards 
i ont power agains edger of this evit in the fiture. 
ne latter poftion of the’ proposition, and” compel 
»t6-manamit,-to-send them from” among 
his, With a view not solely “selfish; but for the 
stilily we are how deliberating. 
tended for preventing manu- 
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see how, utterly powerless the law has been in preventing 
the great increase of free people from remaining among 
us. The State had a .Board of Managers, whose duty it 
was to colonize all who were manumitted, and yet the 

mass, of them were still found with us, He contend- 
ed for the entite prohibitioy of mahumission.. . 

This is perhaps(continued Mr. B.) the first Slave- 
holders’ Convention that has ever beea held in this coun- 
try: and it is, in part, the result of efforts which have, and 
are still being made in other sections ef the country to.in- 
terfere in, ovr.matters of domestic slavery. (And |am in- 
formed,observed Mr. B. that. an *emmissary fromthe North 
is now lurking about the walls of this capitol, to watch 
and report our’actions.) But; he would simply say to all 
who might entertain feelings other,than those of the mem- 
bers of this Convention, that they need not meddle in this 
matter. Here, in the very midst of slavery, we are our- 
selves acting ina manner, in our best judgment, far more 
conducive of good to that class of people, than any thing 
that has ever been proposed by theie.mis-called friends of 
the north and east. i 
.. The second proposition then read and adopted, is as 
follows : + : 

“To prevent any free negro once leaving the State ever 
to return to it unless he leaves asa servant of a white resi- 
dent of the State, and returns with him, and such resident 
shall have first filed a declaration in the county clerk’s 
office of his intention to take such servant with him; or 
unless he shall leave the State for the purpose of visiting 
some one or other of the American colonies on the coast 
of Africa.” 

_. Walter W. W. Bowie, Esq. remarked that the time was 
when our feeling with regard to the colored portion of 
population was ofa vastly different: nature to what it is at 
_present. But, at the present day, noe of our slaves love 
their masters more than liberty. ‘Fhe increase of free 
_people of color: is already alarming. And it has been 
wisely remarked that these people cannot mix and mingle 
.in our communities without great detriment to the white 
population. Mr. B. illustrated his positions by many 
comparisons, apt, impressive, and instructive, to attempt 
to give which we should do him great injustice. But 
(continued Mr. B.) we should not listen to the modern 
,philanthropists, who will ask you what do you intend to 
do with all this mighty class of human beings? And might 
_we not in turn, ask them what are to become of our 
children? These free negroes are so rapidly approximat- 
_ing in numbers to the white population,'may we not fear 
: that they may some day preponderate;.and ifso, neither 
argument nor force will protectus. Let then, the efforts 
of this Convention tend to stay this result. Let the breath 
of this Convention say back, back, to this much dreaded 
_ period, and all is safe, with ourselves and those who may 
come after us. 
Mr. Glenn observed that the committee in draughting 
this proposition, did so with a view to meet all objections 
and also to avoid falling into any ultraism. No possible 
_ ill, he contended, could result from the proposition, but it 
would be found greatly advantageous to gentlemen who 
. wished to travel for health, pleasure or otherwise. into 
-other States. 

Mr. Thos. F. Bowie, of Prince George’s, hoped that 

the amendment offered by the gentleman from Baltimore 
. tity, would not. be adopted. If free. negroes were per- 
mitted to go to Liberia and return here and were dissatis- 
fied with the place, “no matter from what cause,” one 
word from such negroes would have greater influence on 
such persons than any other representation which could 
be made. An instance had been stated to him of 17 per- 
sons ,who were prepared for emigration, bntin conse- 
_ quence. of the statements of a dissatisied free negro who 
had just returned from Liberia,declined going, and whosiill 
remained in Calvert county. 

Mr, Palmer, of Queen Anne, was himself opposed to 
slavery in the abstract, but he did not consider it as op- 
pore either to the Jaws of God or man. He certainly 
ound nothing in Holy writ to repudiate it even among 
the Patriarchs, and it certainly could not be against the 
laws of man until the legislature had repealed it.—He had 
been raised in the North, and was therefore imbued with 

, Some of the Northern feelings, but he had resided long 
enough in a slaveholding community to be well aware of 

_ the disastrous effects resulting from the association exis- 

. fing between the free negroesand slaves, and knew that 
. Some decisive action was necessary for the protection of 

the slave-holder. : 

-, Judge Chambers did not think that the Colonization 


society had.any connection with’ this nonvention, He 
thought, however, thatmany persons took part. with the 
slaye-holding interest from: she very, fact of provision hav- 
ing been made for those whowould emigrate; close this 
safety-valve, and you eee id .which you re-: 
ceive from this very fact. He rt n but one 
instance, and he believed it was the only inetance which | 
had occurred, of a dissatisfied | 4o.this country, (and 
-he presumed that it wag the case. to by Mr. Bow- 


ie) which was that of aman. who wag. so-utterly. worth- 
rene | not re-. — 


less, and conducted himself so badly. tu 
main there confortably, and: was therefore glad to get back 
here, where he was at once made a hero of by those who 
wished ill to the cause of colonization. —. ; 
Mr. W. W. W. Bowie had. notjntended to make any 
charges against the Colonization society ; he knew that 
better and more upright men neverexisied than those who 
originated that system, and they had a laudable end in 
view ; but it was apparent to every. gentleman that it had 
failed in the object of its creation. The learned gentle- 
man who had last addressed the convention, had stated 


that he was a friend to the Colonization society. Now) 


he would very frankly state that although not an.enemy 
to said society, he most certainly was not a friend of it. 
He believed that it had caused all the evils, to mitigate or 
do away with which, this convention was called together. 
One thing was certain, the annual appropriation on the 
part of the State had been annually paid over, and yet 
where were the fruits of it?- $100,000 gone, and for what? 
To transport 500 colored personsto Africa—an expence 
of $200 for each individual. Self-preservation’ was the 
first law of nature, and as, from the remarks which he had 
advanced, it was evident that.one of the.two parties would 
have togo to the wall, he was not disposed to give way 
hinself ; he possessed a heart bold enough to sustain what- 
ever his mind might generate or -hislips- give utterance 
to. ~ 

Mr. Gantt called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. Bowie informed the gentleman that if he had kept 
quiet for a minute, he should have-coneluded. 

The chair decided the gentleman to be out of order. 
Decision appealed from and sustained, 

The amendent offered by Mr. Glenn was adopted. 

Resolution No. 3 was then put upon its passage, and 
decided in the affirmative. [ 

Gov. Howard would occupy the. attention of the con- 
vention for a few moments prior to the reading of the 4th 
resolution. Some gentlemen appeared to mistake their 
position on the floor, and to imagine themselves as sitting 
here in a legislative capacity, whereas they were here in 
a convention as slave-holders, to recommend to the legis- 


lature certain mensures for the protection of their own’ 


immediate interests, He thought it.best to adopt all the 
resolutions reported by the committee, and let them go as 
they were to the consideration of the Legislature, when he 
would guarantee that the-chairman of the committee on 
Colored Population would pay all due deference to any 
suggestions which might be made to him. 

This proposition was withdrawn, and. the resolutions 
having been all read, the convention (10 o’clock) adjourn- 
ed to meet to-morrow morning. 

[We regret that our limits will not permit our giving, this 
week, the proceedings of the last day’s session. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed to draught a memorial to 
the legislature to present the views of the Convention, viz. 
B. C. Howard, Chas. H. Pitts, Jos. M. Palmer, T. Tilghman, 
P. F. Thomas, who prepared the same, which has been pre- 
sented tothe Legislature.] 

*After the meeting was called to order, the President of 
the Convention was informed that an individual was in 
attendance who was not a delegate, and whose object was 
to report the proceedings of this Convention for certain 
abolition papers : whereupon the President requested all 
persons who were not delegates to retire without the bar’ 
of the hal]. An individual, on whom suspicion rested, 
rose from his seat, very reluctantly, near the President’s 
chair, and took his position in the gallery. A motion 
was then made and carried, allowing any individual, by 


i 


desired to report its proceedings... 

Several applications were made and granted ; but the 
suspected person was seen in the 
to do that duty ; whereupon, evident excitement prevail- 








applying to the Convention, a seat in the Convention who} ; 


gallery in full preparation |. 


ing in the hall, a motion was made to send the door-keep- 
er and request him to take a seat with the other Reporters. |! 


This proposition however failed, and by thie time he. wa 
in the hands of Melon individuals ’ wi a determined 
to inflict summary punishment Spon him ; but the timel 
interference of several of the delege “reacued hing and 
place him in te hands of the poli, who took him 1 
ja : ee. ae 
.. Annarotis, Jan. 14, 1 Poi lh est 
‘last ergy. wether | yan abc was’ this’ m 
appeared as his counsel, end J.. M.S. Causin and 
saSfgctes : * 


Wm. D. Bowie, Esqs. Bs. 

that he was acting as agent. apg saad ee ind th 
Spy in Massachusetts. Various items of writiig were 
found upon his person of an inflammatory and unlawfal 
character. His name is Charles T. Torrey, and he says 
he is recently from Washington, D.C!’ He has been re- 
manded back to prison till Monday next: =~ ; 

{On. Monday, the trial was poustponed,} 


Sreamine Foop ror Cattse. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: oe: 

Having observed in recent numbers of the American 
Farmer, some remarks in relation to the superiority of 
“Mot’s Patent Furnace” for preparing food for cattle, &c. 
Iam induced to offera brief deseription. of an apparatus 
for steaming, which J have reeently putin operation, .- 

It consists of a second hand copper boiler or still ket- 
tle, of the capacity of about 45 ga ae ; this boiler is set 
in brick work, over a fine or furnace about 12 inches 
square, which is closed at the top, anid one side, inthe 
rear, and passes by the other side, spirallyjaround the en- 
tire circumference of the boiler, terminating in a small 
chimney, of sufficient dimensions to receive a stove pipe, 
which is inserted for the purpose of conrying ‘the smoke 
in any direction that may be reqnired. top of the 
boiler is closed by a sheet of » which ts soldered 
fast to the boiler. Jn the centre of this cover is inserted 
a copper pipe, about 1} inches im diameter, for the pur- 
pose of conducting the steam to the box, containing the 
food to.be steamed. Another pipe, of the same dimen- 
sions, passes into the boiler from a cask placed beside it, 
for repledi¢hing the boiler with water, this: pipe is fur- 
nished with a cock, for admitting or shutting off the wa- 
ter; as may be required. Another short pipe i 
in a cock, is inserted near the top of the boiler, for the 
purpose of testing the steam, and also for ascertaining 
when the boiler is sufficiently full of water. Fs tela’ 

The box for the food to be steamed is made of 2-inch 
plank, corked in the joints with tow, to make it steam 
tight; this box is about 9 ft. long by 3 square, and«will 
contain upwards of 40 bushels. in the bottom of the box 
is a rack, made by nailing plastering lathes or strips of. 
wood 3 in¢hes wide, on which the food to be steamed is 
placed. The object of this rack, is to allow the steam to 
pass freely, from one end of the box to the othér, and’to 
afford it an opportunity of arising regularly, and becom- 
ing interspersed through the entire contents of the-box. 
The box is filled from the top, which is provided with a 
lid, fastening tight down with keys whem the box is filled. 
In order to facilitate the process of steaming, the food 
should be saturated in some measure with water before 
the steam is admitted. : 

With this apparatus (the whole cost of which was a- 
bout $30) from 40 to 50 bushels of ‘food -niay be tho- 
roughly steamed in 3 hours or less, without the cousump- 
tion of more fuel than a man may carry at one armful: 

I forgot to mention, that the boiler should be 
with a vacuum valve, to prevent it from collapsing, as the 
steam becomes condensed ; of in lieu thereof, ‘tmy more 
simple contrivance, of boring a hole of the size of a knit- 
ting needle, near the top of the boiler.. 

Without meaning any disparagement to the merits of Mr. 
Mott’s Furnace, | may enquire what is the desideratum to be 
attained 7° Scalding the food (whieh lunderstand is the ob- 
ject to be attained by the use of bis furnace) or. 
cooking tt ? 1s not the. cc ison bet 
boiling a potatoe a just co 

By the process 1 have attempted — 
kept as hot as boiling water, (1 
pletely saturated by the absor 
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aang pehbrtes : ca Ra P a BROT. , aed 
Bowe yer see as Phinney, and in all homan 
‘that pleasure, but in our very 





wit of the forces: under himto win battles, and thus 
halo of glory tipon our and; but because through 


enterprise, and irrepressible spirit of im- 





jvement, he has. overcome difficulties infinitely greater 
pan did Bonaparte in his passage of the Eagles of France 
Over'the Alps. We say greater, because whilst the great- 
est Captain of the age, merely overcome the physical dif- 
‘ficulties then before him, tie stained his glorious achieve- 
‘ment with the blood of thousands, whilst Elias Phinney, 
inthe pursuit of his philanthropic object—an object com- 
mensurate with human happiness—aimed solely to pro- 
mote the good. of his kind: his path wasthe path of pa- 
tient industry, enduring toil and consummate skill, and of 
peace. It may be that a little pride and a spice of ambi- 
tion may have influenced Mr. Phinney, in undertaking his 
great physical revolution—for surely such it was—but 
whether the-one or the other feeling, or both, entered in- 
to his motives, the end attained not only sanctifies the 
meats used, but hallows the motives, be they what they 


"In reading the subjoined article in Hill’s “Monthly Vi- 
Siler,” the reflections, which were forced upon our mind 
were such, that we felt bound to.give them vent, that ho- 
mer: might be given to him to whom honor is due, and 
‘we have an assurance derived from our sense of innate 
ustice, that our readers will accord, in cheerfulness, to 
Mr. Phinney, all that oor caption claims for him. 
~~ SWe have, in our day, seen no little labor and patience 
devoted) to the clearing of meadows: we have seen trees 
‘ uptooted-and stones removed, but we are candid when 
‘We Confess, ‘that we have never witnessed, nor read of, 
“sith successful labors, as are recorded below, being per- 
Mformed by.any individual in this country, or in Europe. 
~Aod when we say this, we are inspired with the more 
# » because we believe that the example he has 
<péty Will exert an influence upon the labors of his brethren, 
“which Will prove fruitful'of a vast mass of human com- 
_ fort; for surely no husbandman can read the account of 
‘what has been performed: by Elias Phinney without fcel- 
“timg himself armed with that degree of moral courage, that 
-willvenable*him to overcome any and all difficulties, 
“ whith may present themselves in the way of the improve- 
- ment of his estate. 
Mr. Phinney’s farm is situated five miles from Concord, 
end ten miles from East Cambridge, at which last place, 
-gbeing in the office of clerk of the principal business court 
for Abat extended and important county, he spends five 
3 ja each, week, and nt the seat of the courts at Cam- 
| Lewell,.and Concord is present at all times, du- 
the. sitting ofthe court. For the purpose of super- 
intending bis @1m_.end his numerous family concerns, he 
gomigesy t oll oeotae of. the year, at five spo in the 
me $2; is own example instructing each and ev- 
Ky iim of his family . has cama ten ~ and 
sidaaghiers, the youngest of whom is ten years of age) in 
“yo those habjts of 4 care, and attention, to which 
od 4 . ,What»with the cares 



















fs of instructing and directing in his family, and 
it the ocenpation of half a dozen hired men, and 

luties of a very laborious office in the public 
uM, it maybe taken for granted that there are 
ere.in the ancient Commonwealth who perform 

ous personal labor than Mr. Phinney. 

the cultivation of this farm from his 
nually not much over ten tons 
tons is “row its aniual product. 
! two'yokes of oxen, and two 


—* plireliase hay to carry 
ie Winter. é now has twenty-four fine 
veps eix horses, three or more yokes of ox- 





err, and two to three hundred sieang inet tering ‘of 
this stock is but a miner business of the farm, inasmuch 
as the largestend lucrative share of its product is taken a- 
way in the vegetables, roots, and fraits sent twice a week 
or more to the Bostoa atarket,-and the tons of pork an- 
nually ssised forsale: os 

We have of late remarked that, generally, in the vicin- 
ity of land of one Ler He ma is, at no 
very great dictanee; bofan opposite character, in the 
intermixture of wirich an extremely sterile-may be con- 
verted into a productive soil. In the midst of arid plains 
we now and thet find swamps in which are black vege- 
table mould, clay, or nial ; a", in some instances, it has 
been discovered that ‘the exctange of silex for clay or 
mould, atid'clay for sand or gravel; itaving wrought won- 
ders in cultivation. “"Phé rough ridges of Lexington, in 

the midst of which Mr. Phinney’s farm %s sitaated, are 

interspersed with bog or peat-meatows, some of which 

have a vegetable wnould of great depth. 

Grand Operations upon a Peat Meadow.—Pascing by 

this meadow, the traveller would little suspect the quan- 
tity orthe quality of the hay whiclrit produces; passing 

over it after its burden had been taken off, he would 

hardly dream of the extent of the labor or the excellence 

of the preparation of this field of several acres in extent. 

But the plain field, as well as the new orchard which we 

shall presently noti¢e, has been cleared of huntlreds and 

thousands of tons of stones; and all of them are placed 

beyond the eye or the ken of the stranger : and where are 

they ? 7 : 

In the first place a ditch has been made, at the edge of 
the whole semi-circle of the meadow, on this side, be- 
tween the soft ground of the meadow and the hard pan of 
the rising hill, just deep enough to cut off the cold 

springs, which formerly fed the meadow. ‘This outside 

ditch is filled at the bottom with rocks large and small, 
leaving the water room to percolate between them. ‘These 

are covered first with hassocks or tough sward sods, and 

afterwards with the soil, to a depth so as not to be reach- 

ed by the plough. ‘Transverse ditches, covered in like 

manner, connect the outside with other open ditches, at 

convenient distances, to the level of the lowest meadow ; 

and through a main ditch the whole water is carried off 
to the lowest point in the lot. But this has only been a 

part of the underground work which has made of this 

meadow (out of which, when mowed at the direst season 

of the year, Mr. P. said he had, when a boy, while poling 
the hay off, often stink to the arm pits) a field whith will 

produce the largest‘ crop of hay for the whole life of a 
man. Inthe most’sunken cold part of the meadow, Mr. 

Phinney has caused ditches to be made, of some eight to 
ten feet in width, extending towards the center of the mea- 
dow from the ditch'at the edge. Into these ditehes, in 

the winter, the stones, fromthe weight of tons to the mer- 
est pebble, are drawn, while the ground is frozen—filled 
with the stones to the proper height. The coal black 

soil of the meadow is dug out so as to form a new ditch, 
covering the rocks tothe depth of twenty inches and more, 
so that the plough cannot reach them, and raising the sur- 
face several inclies above its furmer position. This pro- 
cess has been repeated, filling one ditch by the digging 
of another, until the good part of an acre of ground has 
been gone over witha substratum of stones covered by a 
rich soil, which produces year after year the largest crops 
of hay. The effect of the deposition of rock is the 
proper draining of the whole surface of the meadow with- 
in, so that the land is: proof against both wet and drought, 
and the ground may be readily tilled with the plough and 
hoe, as often as it may be deemed expedient to break up 
the sward. The low meadow land, drained and prepared 
in this way, is said to be excellent for raising early pota- 
toes for the market. ‘This crop, on that ground fears no 
drought; the potatoe vines ate free from rust. On this 
same meadow we saw, at a distance, two years ago, when 
we madeéa hasty visit to this place, in the absence of Mr. 
Phinney, a crop of corn growing, ofa gteat size; and then 
supposed the meadow was like the common intervale up- 
on our river, where the indian corn is always raised. In 
1840 the corn field was put down tu a ctop of small grain: 
and this’ yéar, for the first erop, three tons to the acre of 
the best English hay had been taken from the ground, 
and a luxuriant.secon( crop was now growitg. ‘Iwo or 
more acres lower down the same meadow, and upon the 
other side of the highway, more recently treated in the 
game manner, last year planted with potatoes, were this 
year sowed down to herds? grass in April. The grass 





sprang at once, so that 2 great crop of this fitst-rate hay 


tion would have reached one thousand barrels. 


was taken off in July, and another crop was-near ready 
for the scythe. ws hooey: how 

The meadow made thus valuable, (and-Mr. P. thinks it 
to yield him-an annual mcome equal-to six per cent. up- 
on ‘five’ hundred doHars-to the acre,) was prepared at an 
expense far lees than its teal value. The bodies of stone 
upon the groand in the vicinity must betaken somewhere ; 
left atany point above nd, they are much in the way. 
Upon this farm; Mr. P., before he adopted this method 
‘had disposed of many thousand tons in the construction 
of several hundred rods: of double wall for fences, until 
the entire farm was’ partitioned into convenient. enelos- 
ures. 

A splendid Orchard.—In the same enelosure with this 
meadow to the southwest of the old orchard and tpon a 
deelivity facing towards the meadow at the east, is Mr. 
Phinhey’s new orchard of five hundred -trees, nearly:all 
of whieh are grafted with the Baldwin apple. This or- 
ehard produeed fast year seven hundred barrels of picked 
apples: Mr. P. is of opinion that, if the whole number 
of trees had been left standing in the orehard. the produe- 
In the 
severe winter of 1832, a portion of the then young trees, 
which siood in the rich ground at the lower side of the 
orchard, was killed, or so injured as to die afterwards. 
Mr. P. attributes the destruction of trees on that part of 
the orchard, at this time, to the too great fertility of the 
soiland more rapid growth of the tree; the body of the tree 
having more sap and circumlvcution upon the rich than 
upon the less fertile ground. ‘Phis orchard had also suf- 
fered one winter from the denredations of mice under 
the snow, the mice gnawing off the bark entirely, just a- 
Bove where the tree united with the ground. The pro- 
prietor had saved the lives of these trees, in almost 
every instance, by inserting a shoot or scion in three dif- 
ferent places around the body of the tree under the bark, 
both above and below the injured part, and binding a 
cloth girdle so as to cover the whole of the tree where 
the bark had been peeled. In this manner the sap was 
conducted from the rovts of the tree upwards, into the 
body, through the shoots. 

_ ‘The new orchard covered a space of ten acres. ‘This 
ground had from year to year been cultivated more with 
a view tothe growth of the trees than to the-crops from 
the earth. The ground was not forced by stimulating 
manures, nor yet kept in a poor state. A medium quan- 
lity was, from time to time, applied. ‘The growth of the 
orchard is promoted, and the trees kept in a healthy state, 
by frequent stifrng of the ground. 

The trees.of the young orchard had been set in the 
ground only fifteen years, and were seventeen years’ from 
the seed. The bodies of many of them had already spread 
to the size of Jarge apple trees; some of them had borne 
several barrels of fruit ina year. The large body and 
limbs to the size of a man’s body and thigh, denoting their 
rapid growth, were of the yellow smooth skin of a quick 
growing limb in a well managed nursery. Mr. P. has giv- 
en a direction to the limbs instead of the common angle 
upwards, running out horizontally from the body; there- 
by contributing to increase its capacity for bearing and its 
strength, as well as the convenience of hand-picking the 
apples from the. points of the limbs farther fromthe body. 
Mr. P has-found his account in the excellent manage- 
ment of this orchard of twelve acres. It yields. him the 
income of a capital of ten thousand dollars, and will'un- 
doubtedly increase in value for several suecessive years. 

Mr. Phinney’s peach orchard is eight or ten yeats from 
the stone. It is on elevated ground, with a detlination 
to the northwest, looking on the Wachusett and Monad- 
nock, at the distance of forty and sixty miles west and 
northwest. Mr. P. thinks this-position better calculated . 
to inure the peach tree to the climate than land with a de- 
clination towards the south and east, because, during the 
wittter season the orchard will] not so often go through 
the process of obstinate preezing and thawing, which is 
most of all conducive to the destruction of the peach tree. 

Mr. Phinney’s peach orchard is cultivated, ploughed, 
and manured, with a view exclusively to the growtlr and 
preservation ofthe trees. No crop is mised on that, with 
the exception of a ¢rop of English turnips sown: in Au- 
gust, which will mature so late in the season as to-do ho 
injury to the trees. “I'he orchard consists of some tliree 
or four acres. At the upper extreme isa grapery cling- 
ing toa tréllised frame structure running nearly the width 
of the lot. On either Side of this grapery the ground has 





been cultivated for vines, which had beert protifie in the 
production of thé’ cantelope, one of the sweetest of the 
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melon species. The grapes are the kiud “christened Isa- rat to. ue 
hella,” we believe @ foreign variety, requiring. a longer | tice has~ beenyfor years, to ing 
peason than the grape watitralin thisipartof the country. | the depth of six or eight inches, with the 7 al 
From: time to time he has stuck dowa the native grape | Mears plough, adjusting the edges so.as to leave nu crev-} ses 
vines from the sides of his durable double walls. . “Phese [ice ; puss. over the gronnd mike fa shan ce wiih a heavy }and 
have spread. so as Lo-cover the wall, the ripe clus:ers roller; spread: on, tenr or a dezen,. orate af enrpest ma- | h ‘c 
‘of the large native grape hung ina position which invited | nure; harrow the ground lengthwise of a rows; soye | mer 
the passer by to taste and cat. The peach trees of Mr, |} wich herds’ grass-aud: clover; harrow or vig ihacarel upe 
- Phinney’s orchard, as are his other fruit trees in-otber | roll down else a second time. | Inthis way. € _fivke is } sin 
Places, are treated with a cover of salt, hay laid over the | left 'n the smoothest condition. ‘The unmoved, sward at} bis ne 
eground within the shatle directly under them... This de-| the bottom has a fine .effect npon peg a0F sags ay thr 7 s 'biisitiess of the 
posite uniloubtedly bas its advantages in protecting: and | crops, making the. grass hold on much Jonger shen t| workinen to. supply afd tak fe pause ha W48 
perfecting the tree. , id been stoeked down in the nsuel way, Mr.-P- had | periodically to smilk the cow, “aiid be for th 
But Mr. P. is not satistied with this asthe addition to] one fell putdowm, inthis way, whieh, without other}crop. Ste oe eee Yeas 
his ofiginal apple orchard; he has another consisting of | preparations, had,continned torproduce, for five years in tr. Phinney’ proceat hile ie i ea liagyid st 
bout six acres, covered with the exception of the ontside | sucecssion, fall ayo tons of hay to the acre. bout “séventy-five. He says hee not affon 
row of a kind of apple sent him afew years since from the | ‘The method, of stocking down to grass first, after a crop | number beyond this, while Indian corn” 
mursery of Judge Buel, in Alhahy, pleasant as fruit for | of corn and potatoes, is found to be the best in the drain-} bushel, aud pork sells for only ik’ ns. W en pork 
winter use, entirely with engrafied or inoculated sweet | ed grounds. Mr. Phinney sowed herd? grass in April} sold for eight, ten, and twenty cents to the pound, he did 
apples. The progress of this last orchard has been sur-| upon about two acres, and,. instead of the Jong process | well, even when he had to purehas se a pa ion of food 
prising in the last wo years. The trees are of different | when the seed. is. sown with grain, of obtaining a crop of} the keeping, to keep-as high as the mt of one bund od 
ages, some of them haring been transplanted the two last | herds? grass in. two. years, he-was able to-cut.a large crop| and fifty. He has accumulate iby their edu; ee toa 
easons. This orchard is upona rocky, but somewhat | of hay in less than threemonths fromthe time of sowing. | us five hundred full loads of the best n : yy nyeat ; 
moist side hill, where the original growth is poplar and} The unevenness. of Mr. Phinney’s farm enables him | and he hasmade sales of pork to si selene es iwer 
white birch. About two acres of this orchard was culti- | much to increase his crop of hay by icrigaton. The ef- | two and three thousand dollars in a Season. © By great ws 
vated with carrots and sugar-beets, of which Mr. P. has | fect of pure water on grass grownd, applied at the proper | tention and. expense he has also suceceded’ in rearing 
, been in the habit of producing from seven hundred to a | time and in the proper manner,is surprising to those who | breed of hogs, We think a lie ‘better than that-of out 
thousand bushels to the acre, to be fed in winter to his | would suppose that the pure element intrinsicall has no | friends, ‘the: Shakers, at Canterbuty. ~$lis whole herd of 
sheep and cattle. On these two acres, and. indeed over | fertilizing quality,, Mr. P. has ascertained that land will | swine are ofthe Berkshire blood of the latest and best 
about two-thirds of this orchard, corn,.of the kind called | produce lacge crops of hay, year after year, with no oth- | importations.. He has engrafied this blodd.upon another 
Phinney corn, was grown two years ago, at the rate of }er application than flowage in the spring; when fresh wa- | imported..breed, which he lias-ni the. Mackey; and 
sixty bushels to the acre. Theremaining four acres this | ter makes brooks that become dry.agreat part of the sum-in some. instances. mixed -both with another, breed from 
year had a potato crop, we think a little better than we|mer. He has. contrived to turn a stream of water, issu- | the far East, which he calls. the Mochge. .'The Macke 
have seen anywhere else—even the good crop now (Sept. | ing from a pond that is never sry, which soured or killed | breed he obtained from. a,ship ,cz iat thed.uiiene ve { 
15) growing green and large upon ovr own premises. | the grass when all flowing in Hs natural confine! channel, | known as sailing out of Basin oenaeiens a ehh 
Mr. Phinney is of opinion that the use of a sub-soil | over an extent of several acres, by running channels on| with the whole ship's crew, in, the hurricanes of last 
plough, not the Deanston plough imported from England, |. the brow.of the hillso as to overflow or leak out on the.| March, about the time oF e lose of the sicamarP resent, 
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but one invented by himself, will increase the crop of car- | lower side. . Wherever this water, touches.and flows off, | This breed of hogs happily blends. the mild disposition®, 
rots, beets, and potatoes nearly one-half. His sui-soil | the crop of hay is much increased. broad backs, and fall haa ose Hoshi bed wih 
plough is a large and heavy wooden instrament, in the} _ Irrigation in the country seems to be but little under-| the long bodies and deép flaiks in"whieh they were defi- 


shape of the Cultivator. It has three large iren bolisat the | stoud and practised, There are.many places. where the | eient; in short, by the dixtire; he’obtains a which 
centre, running all the distance, say of eighteen inches, | water can be plashed over fields, where the proprietors | gains and fatiens. on ‘the’ simallesy quamityof food, and 
one behind the other. These bolts, an inch and a half) have never thought of the great advantage resulfing, but| which is of sufficient aetivity:tomperform:-all the labor 
or more in diameter, and eight or ten inches clear below | where a very wifling expense, judiciously applied, would | which any reasonable man may require of hogs...» da: the 
the wood, are stump-footed at the bottom, pointed so as} much increase the crops of hay and grass. , admixture of these breeds it is curious. ive the. rei 
to perforate the ground. This stump-footed half harrow,| Mr. Phinney, has_for years had.an eye especially te the | color of the original Berkshire now and then breaking out 
half cultivator, drawn by a team of three heavy yokes of | “main.chance” of the farmer—the manure heap.  With-|in a single individual of the litterjwhile: others. are pure 
| ‘oxen, follows the plough in the same furrow, and ,reots | out the aid of large quantities of manure, he-could nev- | white, some nearly. black; and: same:tmixell with:spots.of 
into the sub-soil, some’ two, three, or more inches, ac-| er have brought the splendid farm, which he owns and | black in a red or whiteground: Mr. Phinney, withinthe 
cording to the haydness or softness of the ground upon | occupies, to its present production. Although he may be | last six or eight years; fiesfurnishedmany breeders to be 
which the prongs operate. styled a fancy farmer, in all cases, he seems to have con-| sent into different parts of the country... For these he has 
| Sub-soil ploughing is but of recent practice, even in | sulted rather utility than the mere gratification of the eye. | received prices in pairs, when young, from ten-to twenty, 
England, whence it was introduced into this country. | If we look at his trees for ornament, they are such as are | and more dollars. Porans,. elechaeabsiend ibintres 
| Connected with under-draining, where the wet, which, | profitable for their fruits. If we.turn. to his. splendid | of hogs, atacost when, brought, e-as_high as thirly 
: resting long near the surface, producing heaviness, and | garden crops, they are all intended for the food of man | dollars the pair, have faund th the ultimate 
‘ 
: 










e. ultimate gain- 
retarding and prevening the progress of vegetation, is} and beast, or for the market. He pursues the laborions|ers;.as the lessened. expense of. i ng and the. etier 
carried off unseen, and the upper soil is Jeftdry and light, | business of farming, aswell to gratify the pride of the growth of the improved breed would in a short time.com- 


sub-soil ploughing adds wonderfully to the capacity of | eye, as to be able to realize that there is profit in the oc- | pensate all. 
the land for production. This matter is well understvod | cupation; and we -cannot doubt that he does realize a 
and practised inGreat Britain. It is, adding hundreds of | living profit in the occupation, notwithstanding he does 


Besides the confined pens, Mr. Phinney has a large yard 
in which from twenty, to fifty hogs, of the differedt-sizes 
























2 thousands to the profits of farming in that country. Mr. | everything with hired help, atthe best prices, and depends | and ages, from the green black Berkshire. boar -of eight 
‘ Phinney, with the philosophy which he has applied to} on the faithfulness of his workmen, when much of the | hundred pounds.to the,emablest squeaker, congregate and 
. other things, seems at once to have stepped into the true | time he is absent from necessity. : work together, upto their bellies,in the anud. and other 
e | process of sub-soil ploughing, of which we have the ev-| As the only practicable mode of bringing up: the pro-| material with which they. are constantly 

- idence befure us in the case of this carrot, beet, and po-| duction. of his-farm,. it being too distant and too expeu-| Improved Breeds of Animals.—To amprove his bres 

. tatoe cultivation. sive to purchase and bring manure from the stables of the | of animals, Mr. Phianey.has been, in the-habit of payi 

n Success of Under-draining.—A considerable portion | city, he commenced rearing swine. For several years | fancy prices, (hundreds of dollars fore: c 1 

n of Mr. Phinney’s meadow, or hay land, is of that heavy | hiscommon avarage number was one hundred aid fifty. | still higher prices for the,better bre 

- kind which, in a rough country, 1s to be found at the foot) Every one who keeps swine willrealize how. great is the | pasture was.a Morgan mare, which 

d of hills, where the cold springs either overflow or come | quantity offooi consumed by ascore.or two of this vora- | sold.as high as $5UD. 0 & nado ee 

d. near the surface; in the hollows which are overflowed | cious animal—ihat few of the largest vegetable and grain} . Mr. Phinney has a herd of : 

= by continued rains, and upon whieh the water sometimes | farms will produce enongh to keep in growth so great a} is daily sent1so Bostoumarket;: ofthe tw 

e long rests ; or on the verge of small brooks, in which wa- | number. 'l'o-keep up the number, Mr. P. resorted to the | four cows.from. the, spare milk is, 4 neight de ars 
h ~ ters flow a part of the year. Mr. P. attempted to.remedy | Boston. market,and frequently purchased. damaged. grain | a day, according. with, the season of fecd,..or the number 
is the evil of too much water upon. the surface, by ridging| and rice, the refuse ship bread from returned voyages, | giving milk ;.in the severe, dronghty te summé tihe 
e. the.ground at intervals, so the water might.soak or run }and other material to be found in the city, Boxes-of | quantity of milk-has every avhere | ned. Mr. P. 
i, off inthe hollows. ‘Tris had a good effect for atime. } damaged raisins, with other.injured imported fruits, were | has several fine. Durham cows to . ce, of noble 
d Still it did not prevent the whole surface of the land from | sometimes. converted into thanksgiving food forthe grunt- | forms, and.almest the size of the,ex,, thinks not 
h contracting a closeness and hardness, which requisedjers. All the time the brutes. were made workers for,tbejto be, adapied.so the, ‘Ne _England pastures ; 
I- much new laber for its restoration. Mr. P. has intpo-}:benefit ofthe farm. His'swamps and low. grounds have | they ag x apn mg HA | j ih | feed ing 40 gus 
10 dueed, in the place of this process, under-draining,. as:the/| furnishet!- abundant material. for the: hog, pen ;.Joads, of tain.them....He-had cows: of thenat 2: breeds. whic! » be 
xe _ most eflecival. method of giving. fertility to the soil, and,| black mud-or mek are constantly lying on the outside, esteemed better than the, Durham cows; t he hadan-iun- 
- --at the same time,forever disposing of the large amount of | to be thrown iniand worked over by: the, nose’ of the hog | poried. Ayrshire. cow whieh wagshe most, ofa) ie milk- 
th _yaurpivs stones that abound vpon, hie. farm. [se fantan timay’ be. pobunl alled-ie the exh wiped) ben ot insebala siaebasik: - B. /ctig (aad 

as By continued improvements of this kind,Mr. Phinney jdone. After.it is thus worked, it isgenerally, carried 10] Mr. Phinney avoids, aa.much: as poss ble; ie Tange of 
ne _ has: been able to increase his crop of hay. four-fold. . He:}the barn-yerd., to. be srudhlnn. wpcrtagd sined pare abe attlé apon.his hay grounds, He. hinks.the feeding c 
he gels a.great quantity on a small space of ground. On the ' droppings of the cate, of the daily collections,in, the ' meaglows to behighlyinjurions:tc BD AS BBs. 
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ut grounds that are not 
h, we cannot tloubt 

; t advan so that one acre 
y be to yield the feed annually obtained from 
wracres. Alternate ploughing and cultivation with ma- 
p= a ae aot wes two or three years, follow- 
ed by pening a similar length of time (carrying the ro- 


ugh several fields) would soon imake the farm 









‘of fifty acres'’a source of greater profit than the ordinary 
‘fi two hundred acres. 
- >We publish on anothér page a cominunication from 


E. P. relative to a steaming apparatus, and notwithstanding 


we adaure-the zeal, indusiry and perseverance which he has 


manifested since his settlement in his present location, and of 


which we can bear witness, still we will remark, that if he has 
been successful in obtaining a complete apparawus from the 
néaterials: mentioned, he has done much more thao many 
an older‘and more experienced hand has been able to accom- 
plish. Although the cost of his fixtures may not exceed $30, 
i yevif we have understood bim aright, the workmanship was 
pi d by himself, which probably saved one-third of the 
expense. As to Mott's Furnace, the demand has been ve- 


. ty considerable since the veader has advertised it, and we 
are @ Poy gentlemen who have purchased them, that they 


_ are far superior to aay thing of the kind which they have 





ile upon this subject, we woutd refer the reader to the 
rertisement of the manufacturer of the “Patent Convoluted 
- Seam Boiler,” noticed by us a few weeks since. Our en- 
- gagements have prevented us from witnessing the operation 
~ of the apparatus, but we shell avail ourself of the earliest op- 
porwwnity, todo so. We learn that they can be made of siz- 
e6 suitable for general farm purposes, (or $35. 
i Bin REP D 


pepe Parmers and others wishing to procure ground Plaister 
‘are referted to the advertisement of Mr. Sheckiles. 
PME, D4 Shed, err + 

°. \Sepiourronar Groocy. 

sple minerals, sometimes called the “Geological 
‘orm ements of our globe. These miner- 



























‘combined, constitute from twenty-five to 
‘of rocks, piled into mountains, also appear- 
jor loose fragments, scattered 
Character of the rocks depend 
of cot soil, mineral wealth, and other 
and resources for preductive industry, and for 
,intéllectdal and moral prosperity. 

tenelemeéntary minerale:are quartz, felspar, mica. 


*hornblend, limes slate, gy serpentine; tale, and 
‘chlorite. By varidt “combinations, the rocks formed 
“from them may bé classed ym five or six families. The 


Granite fo ily consists of three members, viz: granite, 
, neiss and mi i slate, all composed of quartz, felspar, and 
a " in cifferent prope fons 3 arrangements. 
The hors consists of three or four members, 
iz : greenstone procks, hornblend rock, hornblend 


oe 44 Ast or 4 : ‘ 

; ste and sienit ; sas of which are scattered extensive- 

ae AAS erm elma ranges of great 
og ae erica ethan Paar of . 

- . i, family rocks, consists of 

‘mem ers more num rous, and more various in character, 


5 — 7 
veben. snd ax ope 


Y s than either of the others 
nm ed. — fa aré.common limestone, most 
' the sulphate of lime. 
; ' embraces serpentine 
, wily for their barrenness, but 
ms of our most beautiful 
vy. Soap one is also a 


. & iy : . ‘ 
harbles; Chatk, (all carbonates of lime,) gypsum 
~ % » ww we 
an? ay 998 


yan atone “1 t 





To the farmer, all the simple maineratesiy § vivions rocks 
and the families, or classes tinder Which they may be ar- 
ranged, are of much interest. Several of them, as they 
determine the. charactef and constitute: the elements of 
soils, may be considered ‘algyost fundamental, both in the 
science and art or agriculttre. ‘Those of special, and 
even paramount importarice, are quartz, which is of the 


.| character of sand, and felspar, formings #hen pulverized, 


varieties. of clay and lime, which, thétizh not essential to 
a soil ‘the highest degree of fertility. 

Stiff soils, light soils, loamy, calcareous, and-all other 
soils, depend much upon ‘the proportions in which these 
three simple minerals, and especially the two first, are 
combined. Quartz, or siléx predominates in all soils, 
even stiff or clayey, as they are denominated. In light 
soils.it is the principal ingredient, though pure silex, sand 
or quartz, produces entire barrenness, capable, however, 
in some instances of being rendered fertile by the addi- 
tion of a small portion of clay. 

If it should be asked how these elementary substances 
and principles of soils can be rendered available by farm- 
ers, the answer must be—let them procure “Grooaicat. 
CABINETS,” or specimens, so selected; arranged, labeled 
and described, as will present in a visible, tangible, intelli- 
gible form, the groundwork of the whole matter. A small 
collection of such specimens seldom, if ever, fails to add 
others, and stil! others, till tens soon increase to hundreds, 
and a single ray becomes broad daylight. 

If such Geological Cabinets could be used and explain- 
ed by lectures of a familiar, practical character, their inter- 
est and usefulness would be greatly increased. At pre- 
sent it may be difficult to procure men competent for such 
lectures; but if a call should be made for them, with a 
prospect of remuneration, men entirely competent to the 
enterprise might soon be qualified; some could now be 
found, already prepared, to make such lectures in a high 
degree instructive and entertaining. ‘lo my mind, nostep 
presents itself as more intportant for giving to farmers a 
knowledge of Agricultural Geology, or for promoting the 
improvement of their farms or their minds, than a call for 
cabinets and lectures, designed to illustrate this highly 
practical and popular science. 

The “GEeoLocIcaL sURVEYS” now in progress or com- 
pleted in nearty all the states, present a strong reason why 
this or some other step should be taken, to diffuse the 
knowledge collected by these surveys, in large amounts 
and at a great expense, and which is still liable to be con- 
fined to a few ponderous volumes, placed upon the shelves 
of the State or College libraries, instead of going into the 
possession and to the tse of farmers and mechanics, at 
whose expense such information has been principally col- 
lected. 

If the thirty or forty agricultural journals now publish- 
ed in our country should unite their strength in procur- 
ing and sustaining lectures as here proposed, they could 
hardly fail of a measure of success which would give to 
them a large reward, by giving to the country a great a- 
mount of light on a highly important and interesting sub- 
ject. Josian Hovsroox. 





From the Ciocinnati Farmer and Gardener. 
Cincinnati, 2d Dec.,’1841. 

Mr. Epi1ror.—Sir : I find, on looking over various A- 
gricultural papers of the U.S., that Dr. S. D. Martin, of 
Kentucky, has published a trial made by himself and Jas. 
F. Taylor, of feeding a Berkshire sow and two Woburns, 
for ten days, and as the whole particulars of the case have 
not been published by the Doctor, I feel anxious that 
they should be, for the information of all concerned, and 
as he is such a stickler for facts, he, of course, will have 
no objection to what fam about to state. 

What | learned of this trial of feeding between Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Taylor, was at the Doctor’s own house 
last September, when I visited him in company with Mr. 
Affieck, Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. Here } met 
Mr. Jas. F. Taylor, and heard him and Dr. M. discuss the 
whole subject,and | must confess after which I could not 
but wonder, that the Doctor had come out in the public 
prints, and published this trial as | think it can be made 
to appear, from all the facts in the case, that he has gained 
nothing by it, only so faras it helps to make a noise about 


his hogs, and keep them before the public. 


it appears on the 13th August last, Mr. Taylor placed 
a Berkshire sow of his, and Dr. Martin two Woburn sows 
in the hands of a Mr. Weathers, a disititerested man, to be 





fed for ten days, on 5lbs. ofcorn per day. Mr. Taylor 


a good. soil, like the other tWo, is still netessary to give 


is a nephew of the Doctor’s and Mr. Weathers’ is a ten 
ant} these things | state because they are facts. Well, ag 
to the result: Dr. M. and Mr. T. as to the gain of 
the Berkshire sow and one of the Woburns, which ‘they 
said was 21 Ibs. each on fifty-two lbs. of corn, in ten days, 
but upou thas of the other Woburn sow, (Courtenay) on 
thé same allowance, and same number of days, they dis- 
regrea 3; Dr. M. asserting that she-had gained 20 ibs:, while 

r. "Taylor contended that she was incorrectly weighed, 
and that he did not'believe that she had made any’ such 
gain. 1 now contend that Dr. M. has published to the 
world what is not a fact, for it is disputed by his own 
nephew, Mr. T. that the Woburn sow, Courtenay, did not 
gain as much as was represented she «id. 

The Doctor goes on to state, from this trial made with 
Mr. Taylor, that it isa fact the Berkshire hog is a greater 
consumer than the Woburn, (see his communication pat- 
ticularly to the Tenn. Agticulturist, Nov. No., page 25%) 
Now only hear what he told me in a private conversation 
on this very subject. He said that,on the day he brought 
home his Woburn sow, from Mr. Weathers’s, hé told his 
man Patrick, to put uphis sow, Courtenay, and give her 
as much as she would eat, for two days, and then they 
would weigh her again. He did so, and found she eat 
a bucket of swill!a bushel full of apples! and nineteen 
ears of corn! and gained 19 lbs., and, from these facts; the 
Doctor concluded that the Rerkshires were the greatest 
consumers! The gain of 19 lbs. in two days, was prin- 
cipally in the weight of food given her, and with which 


admitting that the Doctor was correct, as I do in an ani- 
mal gaining 30 Ibs. of flesh on 51 Ibs, of corn.’ Such a 
thing was utterly impossible, and if she did weigh 30 Ibs. 
more at the end of the ten days, it was because her stom- 
ach was full of water, or something else besides the 51 
lbs. corn consumed. 

It will now be seen, that the trial between Messrs. 
Martin and Taylor proves nothing at all to me regarding 
the relative merits of the different breeds of swine, and in- 
asmuch as the Doctor has been bragging and bantering 


the whole world to feed against his Woburns, and as I, 


do not belive that there has eter been a fair test vet made, 
I propose selecting six of my Berkshire pigs, 3 months 
old, and I call upon Dr. M. to select the same number of 
his Woburrs. and put them into the hands of a disinteres- 
ted man. together, to be fed from twelve to fifteen moriths, 
in the usual method of feeding hogs for pork, to pasture 
them in the summer, and to have all the grain measured 
that they consume, and then let them -be drove to this 
market, or any other that may be agreed upon, and the 
hogs weighed alive, then killed and weighed again, and the 
the whole trial to be published to the world. 

J} am now busy in packing pork inCovington, Ky., and 
I wish to mention a fact with regard toa lot of 103 head 
of hogs, 69 of which were one-half and three-quarter 
Berkshire, belonging to N. McNeese, of Harrison coun- 
ty, Ky. The whole averaged 268 Ibs. gross at home, 
and after being drove 50 miles to this place, and kept on 
hand several days, they were slaughtered, and weighed 
219 ibs. nett. The usual loss between gross and-nett 
wights, in common hogs, is one-fourth and over; this 
shows a gain of 18 lbs. per head in this: lot, and had the 
Berkshire cross been weighed by themselves, it would 
have been still greater. J do not think their loss between 
gross and nett weight would have. been over 40 Ibs. a hog, 
or less than one-sixth. ; 

So thoroughly am { convinced, in my own ‘mind, that 
the Berkshire hog is superior to all others, that 1 am anx- 
ious to have a fair and impartial test made between them 
and any other breed, and the sooner itis done, the better. 
As far as | have been able to learn from those of whom I 
have sold Berkshire pigs, none have been disappointed in 
them. A correspondent of mine writes from Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, under date of 19th Nov. last, informing me that 
a lot of Berkshire pigs I had sent him, had arrived safely. 
He said he had an opportunity of seeing one or two pairs 
of Dr. Martin’s thorough-bred Wobnrns. “There is,” 
sayshe,humbuggery in the Pottor; his hogs won't do 
what he says they will. They area large bone, coarse 
hog, and not a good shape ; and as to their being sustain- 
ed on less food than any other breed of hogs, is out of the 
question; tis experiments to the contrary notwithstan- 
ding. To say that a large-boned, coarsehaired hog, that 
will not mature short of 3 years, and weighing from 8 to 
1200 Ibs. can be sustained on the same amount of food, 
that a neat-boned, muscular, compact hog, that will ma- 





ture in from 12 to 20 months! trary to Nature and 


she had gorged herself, and I believe justas much in it, | 
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Philosophy, and any individual instance to the contrary 
proves an exception toa general rule.” He further re~ 
matks, “that the Doctor states, in a letier.to.a friend of, 
mine, that Ke bas ‘not yet ascertained at what age his Wo-, 
urns would mature, as he has never fed any Jong enough, 
though he has fated some over 3 years old” 


4 papers that have copied Dr. Martin’s tial of the Cotton 
) ane, ana Berkshires, will, as. an act of justice please very lar 


do the same with the above. z 
, Most respectfully, aabris : 
ih OEE Jonn: Mamarn, 





BALTIMORE MARKET.. ‘-- . 
‘Inspections of Flour in 1841.—The following is the amount 
of Flour and meal inspected in the City of Baltimore during 
_the year 1841, as made up from the seturns of the inspectors 
ished in our weekly report:— ~ 


‘ 





be Bbis. Half bbls. 
Howard Street, 328,861 5,744 
City Mills, ~ 238,772' 25,972 
Susquehanna, 45,383 00 
~ . 618,016 31,716 
-» Besides the above there were inspected during the year 


3831 barrels and. 22 half barrels Rye Flour, and°459 hhds.; 
10,736 barrels and 34 half barréls Corn Meal. 

"We subjoin the inspections of Flour for the preceding 
eleven years :— q> 


Barrels, Half Bartels. Tota) ia bbls, 
1830, 587,875 19,859 597 ,804 
1831, 544,373 21,537 555,141 
1832, 518,674 17,504 527,446 
1833, 524,620 18.072 533,656 
1834, 480,733 17,264 489,365 
1835, 516,600 21,833 527,266 
1836, 393,924 13,593 400,720 
1837, 391,676 14,777 399,064 
1838, 420,636 19,223 430,247 
1839, 550,982 19,7286 560,876 
1840,” 764,115 31,606 _ 779,918 
1841, 613,016 31.716 628,974 


Inspeclions of Whiskey in 1841.—The quantity of Whiskey 
inspected in Baltimore, in 1841, as made up from the weekly 
returns of the inspectors, was 3,756 hhds. and 47,751 bbls. 

Hogs.—The market has been without supplies of Live 
Hogs during the week, avd but few parcels of wagon Pork 
have come in. We note sales of ‘some limited parcels of 
slaughtered Hogs at $4,50 per 100 Ibs. in current funds. . 

_- Clover seed.— We note sales of some parcels this week at 
'96,75a$7, which is a decline. The asticle is now dull. 
* Flaxseed.—Sales. were made from, stores to-day at $1,38 
per bushel. . ai 
. Tobaeco:—During the. week there hasbeen very little in- 
quiry for Tabacco, and as the receipts are almost suspended, 
shippers find no inducement to enter the market. We quote 
as before, viz. [Inferior and common Maryland at $3;50a¢4,- 
"50; middling to good $5a$7; good $7,50a$8;50; and fine $9a 
$13,—Ground Leaf is worth $5a$7 for common to good quali- 
ty, and $7,50a¢8 for extra. Ohio is quoted at former rates, 
viz: Common to middling $4a$5; good $5a$6,50; fine red 
and wrappery $7a$10; fine yellow $7,50a$10; and extra wrap- 
ry $llagi3. There were inspected this week only 4 bhds. 
aryland. 

Cattle.—About 750 head of Beef Cattle were offered for 
‘sale to-day at the drove yards, and 300 sold at $3,50 for in- 
ferior to $5,50 per 100 Ibs. for prime quality. Of the balance 
100 head were driven North, and 500 remain .in the market 
unsold. 

Flour.—Limited sales-of Howard Street Flour .of good 
standard brands were made from siores this morning at $5,75. 

- sHolders are generally asking the same price now, byt there 
».isno demand. The wagon price is unsettled. 

We hear of no safes of City Mills. ‘Holders ask $6,123. 

. Grain.—The few receipis of t by wagons sell at-¢1,- 
20a$1,27 for fair to prime reds.. We hear of no sales of 
_Corn, and quote nominally at 53 cents lor white, and.54a56 
eis. foryellaw. No receipts of Oats. : 

Provisions.—There hasbeen nothing done in provisions 

- to-day, and prices are the same.as last week, We quote 
“New Baltimore Mess. Beef at ¢10.10 $10,50; No. 1 at $8 to 
$8,50; and Prime at $6a96,50. Bacon is without inquiry. and 
- -wequote New Baltimore Hams at 94 ets; Sides at 54 to6 cts. 
and Shoulders at 54 cts. Prime old Western assorted is held 
at 3 to 4 cts; Shoulders at 2 to 8 cts. and’ Hams at 4 10 7 cts. 
“as in quality.—We quote No. 1 Western and Baltimore 
Lard in kegs at 64 to 7 cents and in barrels at 6 to 64 cents. 
‘* “Buuer sells very slowly at.7 10 9 cents for Western aad at 10 
‘Sto 20 cents for Glades as in quality.— American. . 
°« At Charleston, 12th inst. operations in Upland Cotton had 
been confined principnily to beter.sorts; and in sonie instances 
‘ata slight advance on previous quoiations,Ahough the former 
figures have “nut been aliered, in Rice there was but little 
going, sellers asking more than purchasers were willing to 


e. 
nt Mobile, week ending 5th inst. business in general was 
extremely dull. The Cotton market was languid—transac- 
















tions of the Weal “exce O Gales. “iN om buyers |.18: 
nor sellers were exhibiting to opbraie; » "The fol- | choos 
lowing are Piste saeabe ‘find, “hone; Good fair} love 
searce, Tl; Fait 10; , 5 Ordinary | rere 
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$5,87 4496; receipts’ of se Gy 28.900 i “Mess: Pork 
8¥a82; prime 'GiaG!. ‘dull mess gt, prime ghagots 
ri grt an 46a50c. gar ape is Bota ne 
5 ti 1 ; 
Ry ep ately coniaed.to reiall a . 


At Petersburg, (Va.) on the 14th instant, Cotton com- 
manded 8ic for selections; and 74¢ fur comman—demand 
good and stock:limited. No change was noticed in the To- 
bacco market—former quotations cofitinued, viz——Leaf $3ta 
44 and $5; lugs §2,50a¢3.— Wheat had ceased coming into 
aarket; no quotations were given. 


‘At Alexandria, on Saturday, Flour was little duller—the 29,— 
wagon price was $5,624; sales from. stores of a few hundred |, 


barrels at $5,75. ‘There was nothing doing in Grain worth 
reporting. A good deal of beef cattle were coming into 
market, which sold from $44 to, $6 for prime quality; no hogs 
arriving. . 
ings oy UO aloe: for eh dy prices. A 
atge, sa s, for shi nt, at steady p A cargo 
of Southern new Corn oes. nabl at-60c, 56 Ibs. » There is 
rather more firmness in Flour ‘on the part of holders but no 
sales. Sterling bills 8a84; Francs 5,50a5,524.— Exchanges 
including certifieates and Checks.— Boston 4; Philadelphia 
5#a54; Baltimore 4; Washington 44a5; Richmond 64a64; 
Petersburg do do; Norfolk do do; Raleigh 54; Wilmington do; 
Charleston 14; Interior S. C. 24a3; Augusta 3%a4; Macon 12; 
Savannah 24; Mobile 15016; Interior Ala. 164, New Orleans 
93; St. Louis 15a!7; Louisville 11a!2, Cincinnati 12a13; 
Nashville 15. ‘ 
At Philadelphia, on Saturday.—The market this week h 
been very quiet, with little or no export demand, and we 
therefore quote Penn. brands as nominal and dull.at $6 per 
bbl.; a sale of a few hundred bbls. Brandywine was made al 
$6,124 per bbl. . Penna. Corn Meal in bbls. is held at $2.90, 
and hhds $13,25; Brandywine Corn Meal in bbls $3,128. 
Rye in very little demand, and dull at $4,25 per bbl. The 
Grain, like the Flour market, is quite calm, the only sales of 
Wheat heard of this -week was a-lot of 500 bushels Penna. at 
$1,30, and $1800 bushels Southern at $1.27 per bushel. . No 
sales of Rye, and there being no transactions in Corn or Oats, 
prices are merely nominal at last quotations. The sales of 
provisious Of Jate have been at very low rates, with a view of 
disposing of old stocks, and’ without, any regular prices. In 
the West, Hogs ase seiling at unusually depressed prices. A 
sale of 525 kegs new Wien Lard was made at auction 
yesterday at dic “ag Ib, we quote itabout 6c. Good keg 
Butter 8al0c per lb. Beef Cattle. 600 head at market, from 
Virginia, Chester and Lancaster counties—sold from $44 to 
$64; extra sold at $8. 
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. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
HUSSEY?S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER ANE 
HUSKER—CORN & COB CRUSHER & GRINDER. 

A great improvement has boen made by the snbscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since last year ; the cog-wheel machines now 
making for 1842, will combine all the material advantages of both 
the cog wheel and cam wheel machines as made last year. By 
means of these improvements, the machine is made capable of cut- 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet last 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam wheel 
and lever machines will also be made for those who choose them; 
they arealso moch improved. An experimental machine of each 
kind was prepared and used in the last harvest, by which the im- 
provemenis now offered were fully tested. Both machines are 
worranted bona fide—price @150. my 

The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour with proper management andimoderaté exertion. A gene 
tleman of the highest respectability. ia Washington county, Md. as- 
sures me that he sheiled 590 bushels in,34 hours with one of these, 
machines. 11 is also werranted to shell and husk at! the same oper- 
ation as fast as two men can put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
ata time—when the corn is poured from a basket, the husk or 
shuck will in some degree impede its entrance ;. itis for this rea- 
son that husked corm will.shellso mach more rapidly. This ma- 
chine has recently been mu: h improved,by the subscriber. It can 
be driven by any ordinary horse-power—price $30, 

The Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangement—in the. fist hour which it e- 
ver sun, which was-on the 22d _ inst. it crushed and ground from 
corn in the ear 8 1-2 bushele—ibhe genticman on whose place it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satisfaction with 
the quality of itswork.. The mill is and simple, and. com- 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 feet. on the tor, and con- 
taining a convenient meal box directly. the grindera. It can 
be driven by any borse powersvited forthzashing wheat—price $40 
including on exten set of grinders, which can be put in by any in- 
telligent farmer. S * 

Orders mey be directed to me in Baltimore by those who wish 
to procure the above machines. 
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At New. Orleans, oi she 81h. inst. business. was temarke- | 4, 
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, Saturday 2 P. M.—The sales of Cotton are | No- 
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No. 84.— *% . ry * a 
No. 2120 “pega “ 
Ne. tehesWeckaainti. . ayy 
No. 87.—Pavie Admirable; “7m 
°o le : he »ite — ee 
-The Prices of tio ahage e818 per Phony 
more by for, 
aot amdas’ als: bandeed-teeh Rs pee A Mere a 
number, : i T. ~ weetaach PS ee 
These Trees are budded near the ground, and are raised in high 
dry Jand, not rich,—one pierety Lapa ba teod ra on 
—and will be apt to flourish in most situations, aad 
Persons ordering trees may fee f receiving them trae 
to their names, and times ofripening, acca to the Catal 
The usual charge made fur packing in mats, where the distance 
they are to be sent may render that Application to be 
aadeto. . : , » JOHN SHERIGE, Manager, . 
At Druid Hill Farm, near Baltimore. 
Also will be for Sale next Autamn, a large number of PEAR 
TREES, of the choicest arts of frait, prime ly selected from the 
ponders ore ae eo onalens rom. d sources... Per- 
sons wishing to have of these w proprietor through 
the post office. . rt % pate Vis 8 “Y 19.5, “eo, 
AGRICULTORAL MACHINERY. eg BAN. 
Manufactured and for saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 
‘o, 60 Light Street. 


Goldshorough’s Cornsheller & Husking Machine—warranted to 
husk & shell 900 bus, pe glia ting Decne in strip’d state 

1200 bushels = : $35 00 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the - 










rate ss above ¢ ey 
Do. for Husking & Shel Thrashing Grain, 
“vet win dove pre and ih astoniahiog des. < 
pat : on 4 6 o> uk 3 
Horse Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or midfeHorses, 
made. very sin -and stror , ee SS is - 1008 125 
Spike Threshing Machiogs, warranted toe Sqial to any, 
Straw Carnes of separating straw ad aad a A 
ing, © 29g. 9.9} at was 2 a Pats 2 9 
Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- — “48 8 
ed and power, — PE ee bs st fet : 3 
Keantetaniont Grain and Grass Cutting machines, 150 
Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut bushéls ture 
nips, brets, &c. per day, ut uet ii sad | 
Grindstuves, bung on fnetirn rollers, bs 
Centrifugal i inators for spreadii y lime, asties, &e. 30 
Baldwin's patent Comand Cob Crasher, 
C lindsical Straw Catters for manlial or & See Pt 
fiat re article estat fotcae” suc ae Males 
‘anniog Mills, - ; Pat tie : 
25 sorts P he, ombvacion the eub-soil, bill. side, per- 
pS other use’ no ee «Ve Sal) 
Coltivatons ins Tabanan net, Gore, AURA HRRUE OE 
stationary, : Py: ¥- te ‘nee ot ie “4 " 
Harrows, hinge, V shape, comihon drag andi ‘Eng... 7025 
Dri clay Scare arcare ts Ms 
Ox Yoten, Saingid s r variety ie ales: - 
Books on 
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hose who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest’ of 





description of each article forsale: © 
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: sts fornishiog » chenp-avd oxpedstious mode of 


emming cate. 
fabs spared-to receite and fill orders for Patent 
Steam at shnaliorten notice, and Aatters himself that the 
@ettifiontes which he is enabled ‘o present from the persons who 
' ‘tented thé value and saving of this invention, will in- 
; A io.make early application fur 30 useful and 
wi man st. and’ M’Clollan's al'ey. 
: oe — Cc. W. BENTLEY. 
Me ee -  Batirimons) July 19, 1941. 
: T take pleasuré in stating that your Boiler 
teatisfaction. By way of experiment, I boiled two 
cold water in forty minutes—using only two 
ht. Compared witli the 
) nary conetruction, this isa saving of three fourths 
ir siaths in time. 
: +s: WF ee J. PASQUAY,; Gesther Drewer.” 
Oy gh de ep 
ind fuel it excels thin e 
2 honed From 2 penerel calihiaion bd is satisfied, that 
more than two thirds of the fuel. He has boiled two hun- 
of water in forty minutes with two small sticks of pine 
id with four eticks of wood, kept four hogsheads of water 


during six hours. 
“ A. V. COZiINE, Moroceo Dresser, 
ah : Pearl street, neat Lexington. 
Battimors, August 24, 1541. 
ny.—Having purchased, for the use of 
. L. Pickatd’s patent convoluted Steam 












one of 
and baving used the saine during the space of four 
ng for several hundred prisoners, | find it admirably 


The Boiler now in ee inches ie 

Y in length, taking the place of five iron kettles, 

a s'meats and vegetables and docs al} other boiling incident 
of cooking In a better manner than by any other 


the 
~ high T have ahy knowledge, and at a: much loss cost of 
“fil the use of the iron kettles set in brick in the ordinary 
fhe gr ymption of wood was P93 apt ow half cord ~ 
fay, but with the ot, the consumpti a is only 
one wells of a ott has ene ties, d cooking done more prr- 
Geuy: rn . WILLIAM: HOULTON, Warden. 
A, Caries -Bfally concur in the statement above. 
pi LINDSEY STURGEON, Asst 


The ‘Trustees of the poor for Baltimore city and 

aty, of D. L: Pickard, Esq two of his convo- 

hated jJere, and having used them for eome tine in the 
- ne 


- ede, have no hesitation - saying oy on highly aes 
the’ in jon asan appartus for. ing water, cook- 
Nog fo. &e., and so far as we are sb'e tb jigs from our 
’ we that water can be brought to boiling 


2 much less ity offuel, and in much Icss time than 
portent: a prt By we have any knowledge. 

S ', J. M. KING, 

a 1... H. GOSNELL, 

° WILLIAM DAWSON, 
SAMUEL RANKIN, 
TOBIAS E. STANSBURY, 
same ta , j 

ear Sir—Having made a careful ex- 

in pe ha orig 3 one of & different 
the sam aie: te no hesitation 
weary bother We either seen or heard 
andfuel. And I take re in recom- 
“who are twenty-five gallons 
y will save at least two thirds in fuel and 


aidiuamee ISAAC DENSON Superintendent, 
aa “gftialta. Quy sod. County Slew Howse 


Tas Mcapows, Balt. Co. Jan. 14, 1941. 
ie all thet | could desite, as to the saving 
it is not to be excelled ; one hand besides 
bee ing upwas 32 store pigs and 
\ which said pigs consume, 
_ hundred bushels of cut corn stalks, for my 
fodder, i. e. cut corn stalks con- 
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he by is inconvenientiy large) it will 
1 , after eballition tas plecs; 
very mu it. 
a oa ae es eet 
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The « sdersigned would respec the attention of the Far- 
mers.aud Planters to and extensive Plasier Millon York, 
hman’s Foundty Uie Basiu, whete 


PLASTER PARIS in ite state, can always be had either by 


To 


in| the ton, barrel or bushel. ft will be put up in superior style for 
;| shipping, and delivered at any part o the élty fred of cardeg®, at 
. | the shortest notice. i 
marked “YORK 44 
| himself that he is enabled, through the aid of 
respectfully 


aiposition, all the barrels will be 
: flatters 


cageigety mania 

mar sins pcaoensn boosie oe 
such as make purc as, be is rmined to meri 

which he now asks at.the hands of a discriminating: 

etifececty mal or aderpe oll conve eet seston 


ig | by the ag ¢ his y street, near th Shot 
re Muwar,'ce JOUN HOLTON. wm vie Pee wad eee Mellow 


Shaw’s store, or 
Baltimore and North sts. 
‘ jan 19 
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American Farmer, corner 
JOHN SHECKELLS. 
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TWO IMPORTED JACKS, 

Very largo and superior animals, sure foal getters, will be sold 
at avery low price if immediately applied for, the owner not being 
able to use them to advantage in his section of country. 

BERKSHIRES—DEVONS—DURHAMS. 

The subscriber offers for sale a beautiful Berkshire Boar, about 9 
months old, bred and raised by Messrs. Gorsuch—price $25. 

Also a Sow of the same breed, bred by the same gentlemen and 
raised by one of their neighbors—she is not surpassed by any animal 
of her breed perhaps in Maryland—is-6 months old, price $30. 

Als» a fine Tuscarora Boar, 2 years old, which the owner assures 
as is a very superior animal, and such as we may well recommend. 
All that we have seen from the stock, were very fine animals—¢25. 

Also severai pairs of 2 to 3 months old, from different breeders, 
at $20 per pair, deliverable in this city. 

Several beautiful young Devons, heifers and bulls, and several 
Cows of 5 er 6 years old, for sale low if immediately applied for. 

Several short horn Darhom young Bulls and Heifers, of prices 
from 50 to $250, ages 5 to 30 mouths. 

Also Bakewell Rams, 9 mos. to 4 years old, from 25 to $40; and 
last spring’s Ewes now in lamb, $15 each. jal2 8. SANDS 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully infurms his customers, and the pab- 

lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
asupply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barfel'to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use for some time, in a letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says ; 
**The one f purchased. last fall, I continued to use daring the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then express- 
ed; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the late improvements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which ! have 
ever used, or which hasfallea ander my observation." 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improveaents, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, “so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the centents etaptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The fiange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 
barrel $12,50 

do do do One barrel A 
e do do do One atid a half 24,00 





do do do Two barrels 28,00 

do do do Three do 38,00 

do do do Four do 48,00 

A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. = 
de 15 





MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and 
+ Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
build them, and has so improved them that who have not 
got horse powérs, can use them by hand power, with sufficient fa- 
cility to supply the wants of sma}! farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than any other machine for 
the same purpose that will require double the power, as will soon 
be made manifest. The price of the crusher is $35, or $38 with 
an extra set of grinders. 

He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, in every best suit- 
ed for farmers; in place of using cast iron -wheels, he uses leather 
elts, which the farmer can keep in repair himself. his now well 
ested that belts are as well as driving machinery as cast 
iron wheels. The price of the power is $50. 

rs for the above machinescan be with Mr. SAML. 


t the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
sibet = WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
1 


Baltimore county. 
SHERIFFALTY. 








JOHN COULSON, of Baltimore county, is a candidate for the 
office of Sheriff at the ensuing election. 0027 tE 





ies LAME vA AME , 
subscribers are prepared ta furnish éeny quantity of Oystet 
Shellof Stone Line aa superior quatny at hort notice at 
their’ Kilas at Spriag Garden, cour the foot of Eutaw street ,Bals 
timore, and epon as good terms as. can be had at any other establieh} 
ment in the. State. ts 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by fetter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately tgoe the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
-B. Wovu received in paymentiat manket price. 

ot a on. t.. EB. J. COOPER. 

MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 

Led above cut pe thie a for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor. of the patent-right Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginies oho he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain 2 horse power, to examine this 

ore purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactoess and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made te order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kiads of plough, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A libera! discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sel] again. 

Mr, Hussey nanufactures his reaping machines at this establigh- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore #t. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1842 

PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!?? 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Beine the only Agents for this State, are now manufacturi 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POIN TED CAPT 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only a8 regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by.calling and examining for himself. We.also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past’ favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of thesame. ma3 13t* 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
Sacturer, Grant and Eliicott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle’s, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of [mplemenits in his line, manufactured by.expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair'at Elficott’s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Coro Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

$150 


well attended in putting up, 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. ‘ : 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth’s do, NewjYork do, self 
sharpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

€#-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 











Y | garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
14 


terms to suit purchasers. oc 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & Jol 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.¥.and importations from England— 
Price, same asat Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers $20 per pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, delivera 
ble in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 
Address, post paid, JOHN.P. E. STANLEY, 

on 24 Or apply at No, 50 S. Calvert street, Baltimore. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

J. 8. EASTMAN, in Prattnear Hanover street, hason hand the 
real Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Grats 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; superi 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
any over offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
cle of cast-steel ay and Manure Foiks, also Hoes for garden use- 
and Elwell’s best English made field eee Saaines witha 
ral asgoriment of Agricultural Implements, as Ploughs of 
kinds, Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at Various prices, a superior article; Horse-power Threshing: Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with limo spreading machinery attached—s 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton— ine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &c. On 
hand several different Corn Planters, that have a tation. 
N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superior Beods, at 

. am th J. 8, EASTMA 


retail. 
A TREATISE ON BEE MANAGENENT, 
A valuable little wort by Mr. Affleck, editor of the W. 
Farmer & Gardener. Price 25 cts. For sale at the office 
American Farmer. ja 
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